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N A 


poetry 


TREATISE on 
Shelley 


‘““Poetry turns all things to loveliness. 


that 
adds 


whieh 


It transmutes all 
it touches. It 
beauty to that 
is most deformed.”’ 
Poetry is the expres- 
sion of imagination. 


All 


or less 


children are more 


poetic. They 


live in the land of 
make-believe ; they 
roam the realms of 


phantasy. Theirs is a 


world of imagination. 
At night, when the 
“*Rock-a-by Lady from 
Hush-a-by Street 
stealing, comes 


little broth 


eomes 


ereeping’’, 


er’s hed beeomes” a 
“*Slumberboat’’, — and 
away he sails on the 
sea of dreams to the 
fanciful shores of 
“*Slumberland’’. Bliss- 


revels in 


fully he 


dreamful adventures. 


When, in the morning 
the sun peeps” in 
through his window, 


and gently calls to lit- 
tle brother, he tells the 


most fantastic tales of things that hap- 
pened in his sleep, and 
adventures 


which of his 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


by Vesta S. Thompson 


the defense of 


that: imagination? 


@ VESTA SUZANNE THOMPSON is a 


teacher of mentally _ re 
Portsmouth, New 
graduate of the 


class 
children at 
She is a 


special 
tarded 
Hampshire. 


Portsmouth Training School for Teach 
ers, and has studied in her chosen field 
at the Portsmouth Normal School, and 


Boston, and Pennsylvania 
Universities. She has also done consider 
able work in the field of music 

Miss Thompson is a_ past secretary- 
treasurer of the Department of Special 
Education of the National Education As 
sociation; and served from 19338 to 19385 
as a member of the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education 

At. the present time she is a member 
of the executive board of the Portsmouth 
Teachers’ Association; is a member of 
the International Council for Exceptional 
Children and of the Journal's advisory 


at Harvard, 


board; and is president of the special 
class teachers’ section (which she organ- 
ized in 1935) of the New Hampshire 
State Teacher's Association. 

The accompanying article is a chap- 


ter of a book Miss Thompson is writ 
ing, the title of which is ‘‘The Chrysalis 
Unfolded.’’ 


who ean say 


were dreams, 








what you can see”’ 


and which were products of his flexible 


Children are not practical; they are 


plastic, hence — their 


natural impulse _ to- 
wards imagination. So 
in the exceptional child 
this latent 


imagination 


urge of 
may be 
developed by proper 
euidance. The seed ol 


fancy slumbers in his 


breast, just as it does 
in a normal child, 
sometimes to a greater, 
sometimes to a_ lesser 
degree. 

In presenting — the 
story of Hiawatha to 
the children, I had 
read the part of the 
‘*Big-Sea-Water’*? and 


the ‘dark and gloomy 


forest’’, ending with: 


“Then the wrinkled 
old) Nokomis nursed 
the little Hiawatha: 


Roeked him in his lin 


den eradle: Stilled 


his fretful) wail by 
saying: ‘Hush, — the 
Naked bear will hear 


thee’’’, After reading 
this passage to the chil- 


dren twice, I said to 


them: ‘‘ Now, close your eves, and think 
of what I read to you, then 


tell me 
The children did 
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POETRY AND THE 
“*T ean see 
the 


another: ‘‘I see 


this, and one little girl said: 
the Water’’ 
Indian grandmother’’, 
and still another: ‘‘O, 


another: ‘‘I can see 


the baby’’, I see 
the bear’’. 


But one little girl, after several in- 
effectual attempts to use her imagina- 
tion, opened her eyes and cried out sor- 
rowfully: ‘‘O, I ean’t see anything’’. 
She wanted to see and enjoy what the 
their eyes 
**All right, Ruth, 
let’s see if I can help. What do you 
wish to see most?’’ Ruth clasped her 
little hands, and said: ‘‘O, I want to 
see the little Indian baby!’’ 
‘‘Very well, Ruth, now listen carefully. 
You have a little baby brother whose 
What is the color of 
“Is 


he’s as fat as 


other children saw with 


elosed. So I said: 


I said: 


name is Tommy. 
his hair and eyes?’’ ‘‘Brown’’. 
he fat or thin?’’ ‘‘O, 
ean be’’. ‘‘Does he ery sometimes?’’ 
‘*Weil,’’ I said, 
‘now close your eyes once more, and 
think how your little brother looks at 
him?’’ ‘*Yes,”’ 


**O, yes, a whole lot’’. 


‘ 


home. Can see 


said Ruth, ‘‘I ean’’. 


you 


“*Open your eyes’’, I said, ‘‘and let’s 
make believe we are putting him into 
an Indian cradle. Now, close your eyes. 
Can you see him in the ecradle?’’ 
“*Yes’’, she could see the baby in the 
cradle. ‘‘Now,’’ I said, ‘‘let’s take 
your little brother out of the cradle, 
and put the little Indian baby into it. 
His hair is black, and his eyes are 
dark-brown, and he is erying too. Can 
Try real hard.’’ 
silence, and 
Now I 


you see him now? 
There was a momentary 
then Ruth cried: ‘‘O, yes, yes! 


see him, I see him’’. 


Then Ruth opened her eyes, and 
said: ‘‘I know now, you just make be- 
lieve you see it’’. Her imagination had 
at last been awakened, and led to the 


proper channel. 
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Remembering that poetry is an artis- 
tic means of self-expression, I devised 
a way to help these children to see 
mind pictures more vividly through the 
medium of was eager for 
them to ‘‘want what was worth want- 


Accordingly I made a careful 


poetry. I 
ing’’, 
selection of poems, favoring, in par- 
ticular, nature poems, because children 
are very close to nature. Each morn- 
ing we began the day with a poem. 
There was no discussion and no ques- 
tions were asked. 


Sometimes the sheer beauty of the 


poem would seem to leave a soothing 
impression ; sometimes a certain rhythm 
or swing would elicit a response, such 
as: “‘T like that; that’s pretty!’’ The 
and at 
Oc- 
my 
favorite ones, and often, when I had 
finished, I would hear a sigh, or see a 
far-away look in their eyes, but as yet 


the 


poems were never very long, 


times I would read them twice. 


easionally, I would read one of 


there was no active response, in 


form of questions or comments. 


This was a waiting game, and I was 
waiting for something. One morning, 
just as I was preparing to offer a new 
poem for their appreciation, a little girl 
asked: ‘‘ Will you read that poem about 
the ‘Wide world’ again? I like that 
others said: ‘‘ Yes, 
please read that one, we like it too’’. I 
This was what I had 
been waiting for. An active interest 
had at last been aroused Up to this 
time, their attitude had been more or 
less passive. Yet, they had been inhal- 
ing, as it were, the fragrance of the 
**flower of poetry’’. 


one’’, and several 


was delighted. 


So I read the poem :— 

‘*Great, wide, wonderful, beautiful 
world, 

With the wonderful 
you curled, 


water about 














And the wonderful grass upon ‘your 
breast ; 
World: 


ed’’ 


You are beautifully dress- 


we had 


When 


‘‘Let’s play our pic- 


and so on to the end. 
said: 


As I repeat the first verse, 


finished I 
Ture game. 
close your eyes, and tell me what you 


see. 


As the game progressed, the children 
were able to give a more vivid mind pic- 
ture each time, of some scene that had 
impressed them during reading. 
When we had finished the game, I said: 
‘“ Now, 


mind picture on paper, and color it; 


my 


your own 


you may all draw 


and 
whoever makes the best picture, will be 
the blackboard 


” 


chosen to draw it on 


This was a great incentive to the chil- 
dren, and they set to work with a will. 
The best color drawing was selected, and 
the winning child with pride copied it 


onto the board. 


From then on, each time a poem was 


read, the class evinced a keen interest, 
and gradually the pupils learned to ap- 
the rhythm, 


and the beauty of poetic expression. 


preciate the word color, 

The eminent Pascal has fittingly ob- 
served, that: ‘‘The heart has its reason, 
the 
was 


nothing.’ 
the fol- 
It was an April morn- 


of which mind knows 
This fact 


lowing incident. 


brought out by 


ing, the sun had refused to shine. Gray, 
leaden clouds hung from the low ceil- 
ing of a bleak sky, and soon it began 
to rain. The children heard the patter 
of the splashing rain-drops against the 


4 


windows, and work stopped. A mantle 


of gloom seemed to descend upon the 


schoolroom. ‘‘No recess today: O. why 


does it have to rain’’, some one re 


marked. Unquestionably a typical 
April atmosphere pervaded the room. 
But | 


will shine again. 


rephed: ‘‘Never mind, the sun 
Remember the proverb 
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I told you the other day? ‘Sunshine al 
ways follows rain’.’’ 

Just then, little Jerry came up to my 
desk, and very confidingly she said to 
me: ‘‘O, Miss Thompson, I feel awful 
‘“Why, Jerry’’, I said, 


makes you feel so sad?’’ 


sad today’’. 
‘‘what is it 


“Well”, 


and it’s so dark, and my mother says 


was the answer, ‘‘it’s raining, 


she always feels sad on a rainy day; 
Some of the other chil- 
dren overheard the 
they chimed in with, ‘‘Yes, that’s just 
the feel’’. ‘‘T feel 


The power of suggestion was quite ap- 


and I do, too’’. 


conversation, and 


way | sad, too’’. 
parent. 
‘Let’s 


know a 


I interrupted by saying, not 


be unhappy and sad today. I 
about a rainy day. 


very pretty 


I think, if you hear it, you will be hap- 


poem 


py and like the rain, for we must have 


must have sun- 


the 


the same as we 
shine. Now 
April Rain: 


rain, 


listen to poem called 


“c 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 

Wild flowers on the hill. 

The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 


It’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 

But fields of clover bloom; 

Where any buecaneering bee 
May find a bed and room; 

A health unto the happy 

A fig for him who frets; 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 


It’s raining violets’’. 


The children were able to understand 
that the poet did not actually mean that 
he saw roses, violets, and daffodils drop- 
ping from the sky, but that his mind saw 
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PoORTRY AND THE 
them springing up as a result of the 
April The 


them that even some drab expressions 


rain. poem conveyed to 


of nature have beautiful and poetic 


meanings. They were so impressed that 
they asked to be permitted to memorize 
the poem, to which I gladly assented, 
and in a period of fifteen minutes the 
majority of the class had learned the 


poem by heart. 


The next morning it rained again, but 
it failed to depress the children as if 
had the day before. Jerry came up to 
me again, and said: “‘l’m not sad any- 
I say to myself, ‘It isn’t raining 


Vio- 


flow- 


more ; 


rain to me, it’s raining violets’. 


lets, you know, are my favorite 


ers. 


A week later Jerry brought in some 


the season. 


pussy-Wwillows, the first of 
It was snowing that day, a rather be- 
lated snow-storm. Jerry remarked that 
they were 


She said: 


pussy-willows were brave; 
not at all afraid of the storm. 
‘l wish I could write a poem about the 


‘‘Well,’”’ I said, ‘Why 


Let’s all write one together, 


pussy-willow’’. 
don’t we? 
everybody make up a line or two, and 
vive an the 
Then we can put the different lines to- 


about pussy-willow. 


idea 


composite poem. 


vether, and make a 
And, perhaps, if you do real well, we 


can have it printed in the newspaper’’. 


And this we did; it was really a satis- 
factory achievement, coming from the 
opportunity class. May I present it to 


you? 


‘*Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, Why 
are you here? 

The air is so eold, and you’re only a 
week old; 

Aren’t you afraid, that you'll eatch 


cold? 
Don’t you know that spring is here? 
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I have come to bring the world good 
cheer. 
| have a muff and coat so warm, 


I’m not afraid of any snow storm. 


My dear old Mother Nature will soon 
come around, 

And present each little pussy with a 
golden crown. 


The time will come when I must sa) 
Good-bye ; 

Don’t ery, little girl, don’t sigh, little 
boy ; 

I’}l come again, bringing more joy 

O, little pussy willow, 

With your coat of silver gray; 

We’ll not ery or 


If you promise to come again, bye and 


even sigh, 


bye’’ 


llave you ever been swayed by the 
force and fury of the elements?  Per- 
a terrific 
fire? If 


haps by a mighty tidal wave; 
hurricane, or a raging forest 
so, then you will appreciate the fine 
that 


these youngsters on the occasion of an 


emotions surged in the hearts of 


ice storm. 


During the night the ice storm broke 
out, and raged furiously and relentless 
ly with its weapons of sleet and snow. 
Sut the next morning the sun rose upon 
glistening world, so 


calm. <A 


universe, robed in purest white, glitter- 


a most beautiful, 


silent, so serene, so strange 


ing and flashing with millions of dia 


monds. 


It was a veritable fairy land of ice 
and snow, where the houses were castles; 
where the trees were ice, and the streets 


It was a dazzling, spark- 


were glass. 

ling realm in which the Ice King 

reigned supreme with brilliant scepter. 

But the scepter of this mighty king 
37 
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great havoc, for destruction 
followed in the wake of the storm. 
Staunch old trees, unable to bear the 
unaccustomed burden, were bowed down 
with grief and their branches were torn. 

Two beautiful old maple trees that 
stood in front of our school house had 
felt the full force of the ice storm and 
As the chil- 


wrougit 


were crippled by its fury. 
dren came into the class room that morn- 


ing they spoke of nothing else but the. 


broken branches of the old maple trees. 
Their little hearts were filled with the 
that had their two 
old friends. 

One of the older girls said: 
The idea 
together the 


tragedy overtaken 
**TLet’s 
write a poem about them.’’ 
was unanimously received ; 
children made a composite poem, differ- 
thought, 


ent children contributing a 


phrase, or line. 


We arranged the various lines into se- 
quence, and entitled the resulting poem: 


To A Maple Tree. 


‘*O, Maple Tree, so brave and strong, 

Many years have you been standing, 

Giving us shade and shelter long, 

But today hearts are almost 
breaking, 

For, like a Robber in the night, 


our 


Came the cruel Ice King stealing, 

Breaking and tearing with all his 
might 

Your beautiful, friendly branches. 

Keep up your courage, O, Maple 
Tree; 

Though most of your branches are 
gone ; 

Dear and tender memories of thee 


Within our hearts will linger long.’’ 


AN UNUSUAL STATE-WIDE SERVICE 


During the present academic year 103 


-onferences, and counseling. 
three-teacher schools; 5 four-teacher schools; 


special districts. Among the latter are 


visits 


This ineludes 26 one-teacher 


were made to 75 schools for inspections, 


) 


schools; 9 two-teacher schools; 2 


schools with five or more teachers, and 13 


included 4 schools for negroes. 


One or more visits have now been made to every public school in the State for the pur 


pose of 


studying first-hand the special problems created in the schools by the 


presence of 


handicapped and maladjusted children and for determining the provisions the schools now 


afford and should endeavor to supply in order that 


cational requirements of ‘‘all the children of all the people’’. 


they may more effectively meet the edu 


The facets revealed in the 


‘ourse of this year’s inspections corroborate the findings set forth in our two earlier reports. 


Only about 


had to wrestle with the problem of the care and 


children. 


children in the Delaware public schools is well nigh 
that the estimate, previously made, of 4,000 handicapped 
Naturally, the severity of the handicaps presented by the 


schools, is reasonably conservative. 


a dozen schools, largely one-teacher schools, have been discovered that 


Therefore, the problem of physically, 


have not 


education of some kind of handicapped 


behavioristically handicapped 
Further 


children in the 


mentally, and 


ubiquitous, experience suggests 


Delaware public 


members of this group of children varies greatly. Some handieaps are minor ones and, there 
fore, do not produce any serious problems of educational adjustment, while others are respon- 
sible for some of the great difficulties that confront the schools. Of many minor 
handicaps that seem trivial at the moment often develop into grave maladjustments that may 


course, 


handicap the individual for life unless proper prophylactic treatment is afforded in time. 
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OPEN AIR EDUCATION 


by Louise Strachan 


oe IS NO DOUBT that open air 


education abroad is making rapid 
that the 


open air schools as special schools for 


progress and 
the education of delicate children only, 
which still prevails in 
this country, does not 
measure up to the wid- 
er view which othe 
countries are taking of 
open air education. 
The central theme of 


the Third 


[nternation- 


al Congress on Open 
Air Schools in (ier 
many last July under 


the auspices of the In 
Commiuitee 
Air 


was the importance of 


ternational 


on Open Schools. 


air education for 


conception of 





IN GERMANY 


school principles to general education. 
Furthermore, the incorporation of com- 
munity resources as ‘‘grist’’ for her 
educational program, seems to me to be 


worth our serious consideration. 


The Coneress Wias 
formally opened in 
Bielefeld, Westphalia, 


July 19, 


but the study tour be- 


on Sunday, 


gan two days earlier in 
was a 
alt- 


Cologne. It 
beautiful summer 
ernoon when we as- 
sembled outside the 
glorious Gothic cathe 
dral, founded a thou 
sand years ago, to take 
modern sight-see ng 


buses to view the city’s 


open 
all children @ LOUISE STRACHAN is director of provision for the edu- 
: : child health education of the National . » : ° 
Tuberculosis Association. She was gradu cation of its children. 
yy - ated from Vassar and also. studied ‘ ’ 
Che study tour, sbroad:; Prior’ to. accepting her present Colegne s youth hostel 
i eos positior she was crusade executive f . eae 
planned by our Get the same organization with which she is W&S first on our itin- 


now affiliated. 


Miss 


Strach sa Fel : 
er ee and since sev- 


man hosts to show us low of the American Public Health Asso erary, 

“the most important (er Ne em ot de Tae eral of these hostels 
type of German open Se oe een tig Were included on our 
air schools’’, included Loe ch cali Voperess on “Upen Sir jour as. .one: t¢pe. of 
only one condueted open air school, it may 
specifically for delicate children along be worth while to give here the 


the lines of that first air school 


started in 1904 in Charlottenburg, Ger- 


open 


many, for children exposed to open 
cases of tuberculosis in their homes. All 
of the others we visited, including youth 
hostels, indicated the extent to 


which Germany has applied open air 


creat 


German interpretation of youth hostels. 
The quotation following is taken from 
German Youth in a Changing World, a 
little booklet presented to each member 
of the Congress: 


‘*Young Englishmen who have had the 
opportunity of traveling in Germany and 
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Hostels or 
loud in 


have made use of the Youth 
Jugend Herbergen are always 


their praise of this institution, the only 
thing of its kind in the world. 
countries are now beginning to imitate it. 


Various 















The yisitors to these hostels found 
happy young people bent on wandering 
all over their native country and they 
were by no means only the young people 
belonging to the so-called Youth Move 
ment but came from all ranks of the Ger 
man people. The young workman sat 
next to the young student, college boy 
next to board-school boy, youths and 
girls together. The Herbergsvater, the 


Father of the home, keeps an eye on ey- 
erything and provides food for his young 
guests unless they prefer as they usually 


do, to prepare their simple -meal for 
themselves. In the evening they are 
shown their bunks, usually built in 
pairs, one above another in shipboard 
style. Their blankets, sheets or a sleep 


ing sack, unless they have brought their 
sleep the 
the 


own, are served out and they 


sound sleep of the wanderer till sun 


wakes them to another holiday morning. 
Thus great masses of German youth 


learn to know their own country and its 
people, refresh themselves for their daily 
toil by a couple of weeks of fresh air and 
understand 
the 


country and begin to 
that 


fountains of national health... 


scenes 


simplicity and naturalness are 


A network of nearly 2,100 Jugend Her- 
the 


seven 


bergen is spread over whole coun- 
1934 
people spent a night in these shelters! 
not a 


object is to 


try. In about million young 


The Jugend Herbergen are com- 


mercial institution. Their 


offer 
people as cheaply as it can be done. They 


sleeping accommodation to young 


reckon on self-help. There are no porters, 
Everyone 
and see 


waiters. 
wants 


chambermaids' or 
must 


look after his own 
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that the shelter is left in good order for 
the next comers..... 

The number of young guests from for- 
eign countries has during the last years 
rapidly increased up to over 100,000 in 
1935. With good reason an Englishman 
onee wrote to the League of 
Youth Hostels: ‘‘ You are doing more for 
the peace of the world than the League 


German 


of Nations.’’ Truly the German Youth 
Hostels are another step on the long 


path towards a world at peace: Youth to 
Youth! 


The Cologne hostel is one of the larg- 


est, havine accommodations for seven 


hundred. One of the most interesting 


of the hostels visited was a houseboat 
anchored in the river Leine near Han- 
over. This type of youth hostel travels 
from city to city over the waterways of 
Germany and takes aboard for a week 
or ten days a group of boys from each 
‘port of eall.’? It is a small boat, ae 
commodating not more than twenty-five 
or thirty boys. Those we saw were all 


in their early ’teens. Their beds are 
hammocks and they joyfully staged a 


demonstration for us of how they went 





to rest. is a 


The hostel at Godesburg 


new building, magnificently situated on 
the heights overlooking the Rhine with 
the romantie ruins of Godesburg Castle, 
built by the Archbishop of Cologne in 
the thirteenth century, close by. Its 
round tower still dominates the land- 
scape. Most of the boys we saw here 
were in the uniform of the Hitler 
Youth, brown shirts with black ties, and 
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OPEN 
black shorts. They sang for us in very 
spirited fashion, and I was impressed 
by their evident devotion to their lead- 
er. In Hanover, known as the eity of 
parks and gardens, a new youth hostel 
has recently been erected close by the 
Masch 
every variety are readily available. The 
addition to the 


spaces of this truly traditional city. 


Lake, where water sports of 


lake is a recent open 


Another variety of German open air 
schocls on our itinerary were the school 
gardens and playgrounds in the public 
parks of the cities visited. Cologne has 
nearly one thousand acres of parks and 
gardens. The ancient city walls and for- 


tifications were taken down about fifty 


years ago and on their site a beautiful 


boulevard the Ring, was built. About a 
half mile, farther out beyond the Ring, 
new fortifications were erected, and the 
was converted into ex- 


space between 


tensive public parks. Here we found 
hundreds of school children on the aft- 
ernoon of our visit, working in their 


flower and vegetable gardens under 
teacher guidance, playing games, learn- 
ing to swim, or receiving instruction in 
We group of small 
children acting Hansel 
Gretel in a charming little nook under 
the trees. The following day in Dussel- 
dorf, we saw much the 


thing. The Christoph-Steinmeyer School 


dramaties. saw a 


part of and 


same sort of 
which we visited in that city, possesses 
extensive school gardens and the chil- 
dren have first hand experience in rais- 
Other 

We 


observed a geography class of boys re- 


ing both flowers and vegetables. 
classes, too, are held out of doors. 


citing in a quiet corner under the trees, 
and not far off, though quite out of 
sight, was a class of girls at their sew- 
ing lesson. In the outdoor theatre on 
the school grounds we witnessed a very 
delightful dramatic presentation by 
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children between seven and ten years of 


age. 


The city of Bielefeld, which lies at 
the foot of the Teutoburger Wald, also 
has generous provision of open spaces 
use of children <A 


park, part of the Wald, 


for the its school 


large forest 
provides gardens, camping grounds, and 
playing fields, and here we saw many 
children, at the time of our visit, enjoy 
ing their varied activities under teacher 
guidance. In another park, in a differ- 
ent section of the city, we found outdoor 
swimming pools and watched several 
eroups of children receiving instruction 
in swimming. The school gardens we 
visited in Hanover will long be remem 
rounds and 


with their acres of 


the bewildering variety of 


hered 
flowers and 


plants. 


It seems evident that Germany has 
**dispense with the 
unnatural the education 
of the young within the four walls of 
the least the 


months of the year when it is possible 


gone a long way to 
limitation of 


elassroom,’’ at during 


to live out of doors. In a brochure en- 
titled, The Development of 
Education 1934-35, 
at the Congress, is the following state. 


German 
which we received 


ment: ‘‘The German Government con- 
siders it as its highest task in the field 
of education to organize German youth 
into a natural relationship between the 
nation and the home, and to foster the 
healthy forces of the and the 
body in the most natural way. This 
aim must of necessity lead to a great 
change in school life.’’ The extent to 
which this change has already been made 
is revealed in the following quotation, 


spirit 


taken from the same source: 


On April 1, 1934, the landyear (Land- 
introduced experimentally in 
In the summer of 1934, twenty- 
sent from 


jahr) was 
Prussia. 
thousand 


children were 


in Prussia for nine months 


two 


town schools 
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in the country after the completion of 
their primary education—that is at the 
age of fourteen. The aim is the inner 
reconciliation of these town children with 
the life and work of peasants and to fos- 
ter the community spirit by working with 
them. The method is that of self-man- 
agement and _ self-supply under _ strict 
discipline according to the rules of the 
landyear leader. It is, therefore, not a 
matter of extending compulsory school 
attendance for another year, but of gain- 
ing a new picture of the German country- 
side and its inhabitants by farm-work. 
The experiment succeeded so well that 
the number of children doing a landyear 
in Prussia in 1935 has risen to thirty-one 
thousand. 


With a similar aim the experiment was 
made in the Rhine Province, of sending 
all boys and girls of the two top classes 
of the secondary schools into the country 
for three weeks during their school train- 
ing (the Nationalpolitische Lehrgange). 
As the land homes, which some schools 
possessed, were by a long way insufficient 
for a general scheme of this sort, all the 
Youth Hostels of the province were 
utilized. In this way all top forms in the 
Rhine schools have, between December, 
1933, and January, 1935, done a three 
weeks’ course in the country (a total of 
19,012 boys and 9,039 girls with 1,415 
masters and 824 mistresses). The lines 
laid down by the ministry emphasize the 
fact that, in these instructional courses, 
comradeship, desire for discipline, hon- 
and dependability should be culti- 
vated. The teaching should be based on 
the countryside, the work of the peasants 
and questions of land settlement, popu- 
lation and economies being given a promi- 


esty 


nent place. 


The congress was formally opened on 
Sunday, July 19, at 12 o’clock in the 
Oetker-Hall, Bielefeld. It is a beauti- 
ful modern building, given to the city 
by one of its wealthy citizens. Twenty- 
five countries were represented and 
their official delegates were called upon 
to greet the Congress. The countries 
represented were, from Bel- 


gium, Czechoslovakia, England, Esthon- 


Europe: 
ia, Franee, Germany, Greece, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 


Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, and 
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South 
and 


Switzerland; from America: 
Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay. 
Others were China, Egypt, Iraq, and the 
United States The English delegation 
numbered sixty, but the United States 
had only one! No official figures are 
yet available as to the total registration, 
but there must have been between two 
hundred fifty and three hundred dele- 

At the opening meeting there 
fifteen for the 
Teacher’s which 


gates. 


were hundred present ; 
Association, 
following 


The Ger- 


German 


its sessions the day, 


began 
were invited to participate. 
man Minister of Education 
the Congress. It had been whispered 
about that the Chancellor would come 
but he didn’t! The meetings continued 
in Bielefeld through Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday, we moved on to Hanover, 


welcomed 


where the Congress was coneluded on 


Thursday. 


The program was very crowded, and 
no time was allowed for discussion. <A 
few papers were given in English, but 
many more in French or German, and 
although an effort was made to sum- 
marize them in English, it was difficult 
to get the full benefit of them. They 
will be available in the printed Pro- 
ceedings. The majority of the papers 
emphasized the application of open air 
school principles to general education, in 
line with the main theme of the Con- 
egress. As has already been pointed out, 
our confreres abroad have left us far 
behind in their broader conception of 
That is not strange 
the 


open air education. 


when one reviews the history of 


- open air school movement in this coun- 


try and elsewhere. The first air 
school, established in Charlottenburg in 


1904, was a school out of doors. There 


open 


were eight acres of grounds, and gar- 
dening was part of the curriculum. 
Recitations were held in the morning 
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and the afternoon was left free for play 
and for working in the garden. Each 
child had his own lot. The same idea 
of a school out of doors was followed in 
other European countries and in Great 
sritain. In the United States it has 
been different In the report on open 
air schools prepared by Sherman Kings- 
ley and Fletcher B. Dresslar in 1916, 
and issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, it is noted that ‘‘The curricula 
of American open air schools, in econ- 
trast with those of the foreign schools, 
have adhered more nearly to the indoor 
school curricula. This has been due 
largely to their physical nearness to the 
regular public schools. It is difficult 
for a teacher in an open-window room 
to get away from the regulation pro- 
gram. Removal to a roof or to a sep- 
arate building seems to releas2 her mind 
from the rigidity sometimes uncon- 
sciously acquired from the daily sight 
of four calcimined walls and five rows 
of immovable desks. If the school can 
be so situated that a partnership with 
nature is possible, it is the best guar- 
antee against monotony in the curricu- 
lum.’’ Not much change has taken place 
in the conduct of our open air schools 
and classes during the twenty years 
since this report was written. 


The first International Congress on 
Open Air Schools was organized in 
France by The League for Open Air Edu- 
cation, and was held in Paris in June, 
1922. Besides France, other countries 
represented at this first international 
gathering in the cause of open air edu- 
cation were Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, and Poland. One of the resolu- 
tions of this first Congress was that ‘‘a 
National Committee on Open Air 
Schools be organized in every country 
for the study and discussion of medical 
and pedagogical 
these institutions, 


matters concerning 
and that the inter- 
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national delegates promote liason be- 
tween the committees of the various 


It was not until 1928, how- 
ever, that this resolution was carried 
out. In that year in Paris an Interna- 
tional Committee on Open Air Schools 
was founded under the auspices of the 
Comite National Francais des Ecoles de 
Plein Air, and in April, 1931, the see- 
ond International Congress on Open Air 


countries.’ 


One of 
the resolutions made by this Congress 


Schools was held in Brussels. 


has special significance in the light of 
advances made since that meeting and 
reported on in the third Congress held 
this summer in Germany. This resolu- 
tion was: 


The Congress, deeming that in general 
every school should be an Open Air 
School, makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 


a. That educational authorities in 
cities and urban districts should 
confine the erection of new schools 
to the ground floor level on well 
ventilated sites; that they should 
arrange with the grantees of trans- 
port in common to ensure free or 
practically free transportation of 
children to the _ institutions in 
question: 


b. That time-tables be abridged and 
the school day organized in such a 
manner that pupils may derive con- 
siderable benefit from games and 
walks in the open air; 


e. That in every school every possible 
opportunity be taken for lessons 
and exercises in the open air; 


d. That a garden and playground as 
extensive as possible be attached to 
urban schools; 


e. That squares or open spaces reserved 
for children’s games and specially 
designed for this purpose be es- 
tablished in thickly populated quar- 
ters of cities or in their immediate 
neighborhood ; 


f. That every type of natural resource 
such as is found in school gardens, 
in the country, or in the forest be 
adopted ‘for instructional purposes 
in place of artificial educational 
material. 
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Does 
American education? We like to talk cational material. Also, we need a new 
about our wide open spaces and contrast sense of values. Is it better to convert 
them with Europe’s crowded countries. a city square adjoining a school building 
Yet somehow we have failed to see the into a park for the children to use in 
importance of providing generous open connection with their education, or to 


rooms are better than no gardens at all, 
but at best, they produce only an ar- 
tificial situation. We need to find ways 
to use our natural resources instead of experience in growing gardens? 


Resolutions of the Third International Congress on Open Air Education 


not this offer a challenge to constantly adding to our artificial edu- 


spaces for school gardens and play- cover it with rent-producing buildings? 
grounds, and though we may point with We profess to believe thoroughly in the 
pride to many really beautiful school value of education. Is there any better 
buildings, how many of them have ample way to encourage appreciation of and 
erounds around them? Gardens on respect for the health factors involved 
roofs, and window boxes in the elass- 


in the growth and development of the 
human body than through nature study, 


not from texthooks, but from actual 


Bielefeld and Hanover, Germany, July 18-23, 1936 














BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
The Third International Congress on Open Air Education recommends that in the future 
schools should not be built in the center but on the outskirts of towns, where it is pos 
sible to have a garden or an open space large enough to ensure the 
practicing open air methods of education. 

The Congress also recommends that as far as possible class rooms should be 
ground floor, separate from each other. These classrooms should be so constructed that 


possibilities of 
on the 


they open onto a terrace. 
The school should have shower baths or a swimming bath, also a field on which to play 
games. In addition to this a school garden with a pavilion for use in bad weather. 
The school should be provided with separate tables and chairs which are easily moved 
and suited to the individual child. They should be of such a kind that they can be put 
together for group work. 

Each room should have a library with open access, suited to the age of the children, 
some books in which should deal with the matters of local interest. The books should be 
suitable for individual and group work. ; 














OPEN AIR EDUCATION 





AIMS OF 





AND 
\fter careful consideration of many questions, the Congress recognizes the pressing need 
of reform in all types of education in the direction of open air conditions. Like all 
other educational Congresses, they have discovered that the efforts of teachers, pupils, 
and the state organization have not reached their full realization. 


OBJECTS 


The Congress is of opinion that the reason for this is that the curriculum is overloaded, 
too much stress is laid on oral teaching and book learning which overwhelm the ehild 
and is unsuited to the conditions of its life as a future citizen. 

Therefore, the methods of teaching must be based on the interests of the pupil, and give 
his faculties full scope for development. 

Education in the kindergarten must be based on family life and must be in charge of a 
trained woman teacher. In the elementary’ school the work should center around the 
personal experience of the pupils and should be on a broad human basis. 
In senior and secondary schools, general culture must be the aim, and the 
should leave time for every branch of private study. Moral, intellectual and _ physical 
education must go hand in hand, recreation must alternate with study, whilst school 
camps, journeys, and country homes should be an integral part of the education pro- 


eurriculum 


vided. 
International coordination should be fostered among groups of school children who have 
already developed the team spirit under open air conditions; this will result in mutual 
respect and understanding among all nations. 
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The 
ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 
OF REHABILITATION 


by John J. Lee 


W" ARE FAST BECOMING a na- on the altar of patriotism, and 
tion of cripples in an age when countless other thousands have been 
physical perfection is increasingly im- left permanently maimed. We still 
portant. The result is that the causes have the thousands maimed from the 

World War—and, un- 


of crippling rise as a 
plague threatening to 
destroy us. 

PROGRESS AGAINST 

DISEASE 

In time past, physi- 
cal handicaps resulted 
war. 
fifty 


from disease and 


During the last 


medical science 


vears 

has made tremendous 
strides. Authorities 
say that thirty thou- 
sand babies live every 
year who would have 
died had they — been 


horn fifty years ago 
before scientifie medi- 
cine has made its most 


remarkable discoveries 


and reduced the rav- 
aves of disease. Medi 
cal science has made 
real progress against 


the plague of disease. 


THE TOLL OF WAR 


Wars take their toll. 
In all America’s wars, 
2443 
have 


397 of our people 


been sacrificed 
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@e JOHN J. LEE, M.A. is associate 
professor of special education at Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan He is a 


graduate of the University of Michigan 


where he majored in school administra 
tion and upervision. At the present 
time he is about to receive his doctorate 
from The Ohio State University in the 
field of special education 


administrative 
the public schools of Michi- 
gan prior to 1927, at which time he be- 
came affiliated with the state department 
of public instruction. During his second 
year in the department, he was promoted 
supervisor of special education 
ind rehabilitation, which position he held 
until his resignation of this year. 

Mr. Lee’s national and international 
professional affiliations include the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, National 
Education Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 
ind International Council for Exceptional 
Children. He is also a member and past 
president of the National Rehabilitation 
Association and only recently accepted an 
appointment to the advisory board of the 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 


He served in several 


positions in 


to state 





less our civilization ad- 
history 
will repeat itself, 
the children and youth 


Vances so that 
not 


of today may be called 
upon to make another 
supreme sacrifice in 
the name of patriotism 
As for 


have 


and country. 
civilization, we 
only the hope, not the 
assurance, that the toll 
of war is ended. 
NEW CAUSES 
ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRY 
The rise of industry 
has brought with it a 
new cause of maiming. 


During 1928, there 
were 223,000 em 
ployees injured — in 


Michigan’s factories. 
Of that 
accidents 


death and 1578 in per- 


number 278 


resulted in 


disabilities. 
toll of in 


manent 

While the 
dustry is large, the dis- 
abled employee is aid- 
ed through 
tion, and most hearten- 


compensa- 
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ing of all are recent safety statistics 
showing that industrial accidents have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent. 


THE TOLL ON OUR HIGHWAYS 
The toll of death and maiming on our 
highways constitutes the real threat to 
American life. From a recent state- 
ment in the READERS Digest came the 
startling fact that, at the present rate of 
accidents, one out of every three of our 
children will either be killed or perma- 
nently maimed before he lives his full 
life expectancy. 


A recent cartoon in the DETROIT 
TIMES caused us to shudder by showing 
two grave stones. On one it showed that 
244,357 of our people had been killed in 
all our wars from 1776 to 1935. On the 
other it showed that 388,936 had fallen 
prey to our automobiles on our high- 
ways in America just in the last fifteen 
is little 
that our papers carry glaring headlines, 
‘*Stop the Slaughter.’’ 


years since 1920. It wonder 


America has been characterized dur- 
ing the last twenty years as a nation 
which has ereated power and speed fas- 
ter than it has created the power and 
ability of self-control. 

A recent survey by the Detroit Police 
Department reveals that accidents re- 
sulting from drunken driving have in- 
creased one hundred sixty four per cent 
and deaths from all causes twenty-eight 
per cent since prohibition repeal. All 
these facts make America appear like a 
nation of inebriate and_ irresponsible 
felons. The present nation-wide safety 
drive is about the first real attempt to 
protect those not yet harmed or maimed. 
THE PROBLEM OF REHABILITATION OF OUR 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Prior to 1928 the Rehabilitation Di- 
vision in Michigan had approximately 
twelve hundred persons each year ap- 
plying for rehabilitation. Last year the 
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Division received applications from 
6962 disabled adult persons in our state 
—one person out of each seven hun- 
dred of our population up and down 
every highway and street. 

Rehabilitation stands in 
our people like the roadside garage ecar- 
rying the sign, ‘‘You Wreck ’Em, We 
Fix ’Em’’. The Rehabilitation service 
refers disabled for 
treatment 
furnishes occupational 
help disabled persons decide what kinds 
of work they ean do successfully in 
spite of their handicaps, furnishes vo- 
sational training, buys artificial limbs, 


relation to 


persons medical 
treatment 


information to 


where is needed, 


and finally helps place these disabled 
persons in employments where they can 
again work successfully and again be- 
come self-supporting. 
ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF 
REHABILITATION 

Since 1921, there have been 6247 per- 
Michigan. Last 
their 


sons rehabilitated in 


year the number was 1232 and 
average beginning wage was $19.60 per 
week, at an average cost of $123.69 for 
each person rehabilitated. 

From an economic standpoint let us 
interpret rehabilitation vividly. 
Since 1921, $983,524.96, or an average 
of $68,633.98 per year, has been ex- 
pended to rehabilitate 6,247 of 
people. These 6,247 rehabilitants have 
earned a total of $27,286,896, or 27.7 
times the total cost of their rehabilita- 
Now let us see what would have 


more 


our 


tion. 
been the cost of leaving these people 
without rehabilitation. Each disabled 
person has an average of 1.5 dependents. 
If we had left these 6,247 disabled peo- 
ple and their 9371 dependents unem- 
ployed and dependent on their families 
or upon the state, we would have footed 
an additional welfare bill totaling $21,- 
865,200. 


Certainly rehabilitation pays! 


It was 
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THE ECONOMIC 


facts as these which led Dr. 
Charles Scott Berry in the report of 
the White House Conference to say ‘‘It 


such 


is far greater economy and far wiser 
public policy to provide medical treat- 
ment, special edueation, and rehabilita- 
tion than to leave our handicapped chil- 
dren permanently maimed, uneducated, 
and dependent.”’ 

CONCLUSION 
true that 
treatment for the indigent ill, 


It may be free medical 
special 
children, 


disabled 


classes for our handicapped 


and rehabilitation for our 


adults pays. On the other hand, no one 
comprehending the problem can fail to 
see a far more excellent solution of the 
problems through safety and accident 
prevention. 

A recent survey of the Federal Relief 
Administration shows that nineteen per 
cent of all the 
there because the 


relief 
of the 
In proportion 


families on are 
breadwinner 


family is handicapped. 





AUTOMOBILE SIGHT 
DEPARTMENTS OF MoToR VEHICLES in 
given careful attention to prevalent 


motor drivers. Some of the better informed 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 


several 
defective eyesight 


officials 


REHABILITATION 


to total population three times as many 
of our handicapped are on relief, as of 
our able-bodied. 

The Federal Office of Education esti- 
mates that about ten per cent of all the 
people needing rehabilitation are actual- 
ly receiving the service and help they 
need; and that our special classes are 
actually opportunities to 
about one child in eight who should be 


furnishing 


in special classes. 

We owe to our ehildren first of all— 
a world that does not 
threaten life with 
crossing of the street. Second, until we 
‘an give them a world that is safe, we 
them medical treatment to mini- 
mize their handicaps, education suited 





greater safety 


their very every 


owe 


to their individual needs, and rehabili- 
tation with an opportunity to become 
self-supporting. If we fail to do this 
our civilization can be none other than 
barbaric, taking little children as its 
prey. 


have 
among 
have be 


states 


come convinced that human beings ought not to wait until they 


want to drive a car to test out the condition of their eyes. 


It is 


rather startling to learn that as a result of the visual test of 624 
motor drivers at Syracuse, New York, it was found that 484, or 


eent, had vision below normal. 


News Service. 


77.6 per 


National 


Industries 


oe oo 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF EYES 


IN THE STUDY of 7319 cases of refraction in the Philadelphia 
publie schools it was found that 4211 or 72 per cent of the stu- 


dents were backward, owing to 


defective vision. Competent 


statisticians caleulated that this represented, entirely from the 


economic standpoint, a composite loss to humanity of 


years. 


11,831 


A trustworthy statement, based upon figures from the United 
States Bureau of Education, says that there are 6,000,000 re 


tarded children 


the United States. The economic loss from 


the cause of neglected eyesight alone among the little folks is 


$130,000,000 annually.—The 
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National Industries News Service. 
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Church Street 


by W. L. Bryan 


@e MAJOR W. L. 
BRYAN is a veteran 
of the World War, 
having enlisted as a 
private in 1914, and 
at the present time 
holds the rank of 
Major in the Queen’s 
Own Rifles of Can 
ada. 

Major Bryan holds 
a Permanent Ontario 
First Class Profes- 
sional Teachers Cer- 
tificate and a Per- 
manent Auxiliary 
Certificate for Pro 
motion and Special 





Industrial Classes 
He was selected for 
the Church Street 





School position after 
a most careful 
superintendent of schools for the 


search by the 


right man Pe 
Prior to accepting his present position, he held 


two other principalships in the Toronto School 
system His professional affiliations include mem 
bership in both the Ontario Teachers’ Federation 
and the Ontario Educational Association, 


- BOARD OF EDUCATION of 
the City of Toronto controls two 

vroups of schools, secondary schools and 
elementary schools. 

In the secondary schools group there 
are the following: 

1. Collegiate Institutes 
2. High Sehools of Commerce 
3. ‘Technical Schools 
4. Senior Auxiliary Schools 
In the elementary schools group are 


included the usual grammar grades, 
fifth form classes,’ and auxiliary classes. 

Auxiliary elasses are housed in the 
buildings of the elementary schools and 
are under the direct control of the prin- 
cipals. Each pupil placed in an auxli 
ary class is examined by a board of 


1 Pupils who have completed the elementary 
school course are sometimes given first year 
of the secondary school course in the elemen- 


tary schools. Such groups are called fifth form 


classes. 
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Non-Academic School for Boys 


three members, viz; the director of men 
tal hygiene, the inspector of schools, 


and the principal of the school con 


cerned. 
Pupils placed in an auxiliary class 
When these 


pupils attain a chronological age of thir 


are usually below 75 I. Q. 


teen years they are placed in a senior 
auxiliary school. The boys go to Jarvis 
Street School for Boys and the girls go 
to either the Edith 


L.. Groves schools for girls. 


Bolton Avenue or 


Many boys who have an I. Q. between 
7) and 90 do not progress very well in 
the academic subjects in the senior 
vrades of the elementary schools, and tu 


eare for them, a non-academic school, 


Chureh Street, was opened in Septem 


ber, 198 


The tentative requirements of this 
school are: first, entrance age not less 
than twelve years and not more than 


thirteen years, and the second, the L.-Q. 
not less than 75. 

Our aim is to provide a suitable edu 
cation for boys who would not profit 
by senior fourth ¢lass work’ and by 
attainment of a 


working towards the 


school entrance certificate. [f 


the 


should agree when a boy is recommend 


high 
possible principal and parents 
éd for this special school, but a princi- 
pal of an elementary school shall have 
the right to recommend any boy for ad 
mission to this school when, in his judg 


ment, the boy will profit from such edu- 


2 Seventh grade work. 
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CHURCH STREET 
cation, and when the psychiatrist’s ex- 
amination is in accord with the princi- 
pal’s judgment. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
time is spent on academic work; one- 
fourth on handwork in the junior 
classes and about one-third of the time 
in the senior classes. 

The school work is related to the lives 
of the boys, and the following subjects 
are taught from a practical standpoint: 
wood work; sheet metal work; mechan! 
cal drawing and art; geography ; history 


and civics; science (comprising nature 


study, hygiene, health, chemistry, and 


psychies reading; literature; compo 


sition; spelling; penmanship; mathe 


matics; business practice; occupations ; 


music; and gymnastics 


Boys who have succeeded in our 
course receive a_ leaving certificate 
which stresses not so much book knowl 


edge as desirable character traits, work 
ing ability, and spirit of cooperation 
The school is in the elementary school 
panel’. It 
ance of 180 boys, and has increased to 


The staff of 


vas opened with an attend 


345 at the present time. 


this school comprises men of special se 


lection chosen especially for their abili 


ty in working with and handling 
adolescent boys. A modified rotary Svs 
tem is used. The boys are placed in 


groups with a maximum of 36 in each 
academic class and a maximinn of 24 in 
each shop class. 

Correlation of subjects is a very im 
portant part of the organization. Of 
course some subjects lend themselves to 
correlation more readily than others. 
Mechanical 


sheet metal work are in this category 


drawing, wood work, and 


several 


io are divided nto 
stitutes, high 


School 


different 





chools, continuation schools, technical schools 
and elementary schools Church Street School 
is in the elementary schoo! group This group 
includes kindergarten throug) what in the 
United States is called the seventh grade 
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Socialization is taugkt in science classes, 
where boys work in groups of sixes, as 
well as by means of projects supervised 
in nearly all classrooms. 

Punctuality and attendance are stand- 
ards for judging results. Considering 
that the boys come from every part of 
the city, that they must provide their 
own car fare, that they are more liable 
to illness than average children, our 
percentage of attendance ranging from 
eighty-six to ninety-three per cent is 
fairly satisfactory. From the school 
office a daily check is made on non-at- 
tendance. Few have telephones in their 
Those who have, however, are 
with in this 
Other homes are notified by mail and 
Thus 


main- 


homes. 
communicated manner. 
are also visited by the teachers. 
a constant personal contact is 
tained which is of great value. 
Many of the problems of the boys 
disappear when they come to this school 


The probable reasons are: 


1. Boys are grouped with boys of 
their own mental level. 


There are no formal examinations. 
3. The staff is made up of men only. 


4. Emphasis is given to successes and 
not to failures. 


5. Informal conferences are held daily 
lunch hour when all 
except on duty are 
Any outstanding prob 
lem receives the concentrated atten 
tion of the whole staff. The sue 
method of dealing 
boy discovered by one 


during the 
teachers those 


assembled. 


cessful with a 


difficult 
member is passed on to the others. 
6. (a) Gymnasium—Tumbling, exercis 
es on horse and parallel bars, exer 
Indian clubs and dumb 


cises with 


bells, and also general calisthenics 
ire taught. 

Our School is 
Toronto Public 


Association and 


a mem 


School 


(b) Games 
ber of the 
Athletic 
in lacrosse, 
ball, and volley ball with the other 
the city. 
house leagues in basketball and ten 


competes 
football, hockey , base 


schools of Also we have 


nis. 


(ec) Cadet Corps—The elementary 
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principles of company and cere- 
monial drill, physical training, and 
rifle shooting are taught. 

When the school first opened, boys 
came from many different schools in 
the city. They did not know each oth- 
er, and of course distrusted the un- 
known. The result was that they re- 
verted to one means of getting acquaint- 
ed, which was physical combat. The 
first day or two the members of the staff 
spent most of their time stopping fights. 
A fight was liable to start at any time, 
either in the school yard or in the class- 
room. 

One teacher who stopped a fight was 
attacked and, among other things, kicked 
in the face. This indignity to authority 
could not be allowed and the boy was 
sent to the principal at the office. Such 
conduct could not be accepted so early 
in the experiment. The boy was not the 
least bit repentant; had no fear of cor- 
poral punishment; had been fighting 
since long before he could remember; 
was the leader of a gang in the most 
disreputable district in Toronto; and 
seemed in a fair way of becoming a 
petty criminal, which would eventually 
lead him to the penitentiary. Were he 
suspended from school, he would prob- 
ably be sent to a reform school, so he 
was tried in the office as an assistant. 
He was kept under the supervision of 
the office staff; given errands about the 
school; trusted with such things as 
making deposits in the bank; cashing 
cheques; distributing the mail in the 
school; and mailing all letters. Event- 
ually a public spirited citizen bought 
him an annual membership at Central 
Y. M. C. A., and his leisure time was 
spent there. 

This boy gave up his gang leadership, 
and now in his second year here, is a 
fine, wholesome boy doing his best in 
every subject. His attitude toward au- 


a0 


thority has changed in the past year 
and a half. It was an attitude of fear, 
but now is an attitude of cooperation. 
Policemen and school teachers were his 
enemies. Now they are his friends. 

In September, 1935, we admitted 
eighty new boys. Among them was a 
special problem. This individual would 
sleep in every classroom into which he 
entered. Another boy called him sleepy 
head and he immediately left school. I 
communicated with his mother and the 
boy was returned accompanied by his 
parents. 

He took the attitude that he wanted 
to be sent to a reform school. He was 
very defiant. He told me that he didn't 
like me, that he didn’t like the teachers, 
and that he didn’t like the school. | 
asked him if there were any place in 
the school in which he would like to be, 
and he said, ‘‘No’’. His mother re- 
monstrated with him and I suggested 
that he should say ‘“‘sir’’ when speaking 
to the principal and he retorted, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t say ‘sir’ to that  thing’’. 
Eventually he was persuaded to try an- 
other class. He then refused to come to 
school punctually, and continued to 
sleep in each class-room, Each teacher 
was requested to observe him carefully 
and our solution for this problem came 
by sending him on a physical errand in 
the room, or anywhere in the school, 
whenever he attempted to show a spasm 
of sleepiness. Very soon he found he 
didn’t have time to go to sleep. 

More difficulty was occasioned by his 
lack of punctuality. Every time he 
came late, I had a talk with him. Never 
once did I get angry. I had him tell me 
what he was doing at home, what his 
interests were, what he hoped to do 
when he became a man. Generally he 
refused to talk at all. One morning, 
however, he came to school on time. I 
saw him coming in, commended him, 
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CHURCH STREET 
and since then he has been neither late 
nor absent. In January I promoted him 
second 


from first 


and I believe that our troubles with him 


year to year group 


are permanently passed. 


In October, 1935, a Jewish boy, who 
had been with us for nearly a year, be- 
During questioning he 


came a truant. 


was asked what he liked about school, 
and he replied that there was nothing 
at all he liked. Finally he decided that 
he would like nothing better than to 
the 


chair 


set in of- 


fice and 
look out of the 
This 


Was 


window. 
privilege 
accorded him 


and he 


would 
spend hours in 
this 


What 
thought, I do 


position. 
he 
but 


not know, 


each day he 
was becoming 
more friendly. 
And more than 
that, he 


and was now no truant. Occasionally he 


was coming to school willingly 
would be given an errand. At first they 
were done sullenly, but eventually he 
came to smile, and sometimes to laugh. 
[ selected several books within his read- 
ing ability, gave them to him, and sug- 
gested that he read them if he tired of 


the Soon he 


lookine out of window. 


started to read and became quite inter- 


ested in his reading. One day he sug- 


gested to me that my own chair was 
much more convenient for answering 


the telephones, and getting to the filing 
cabinets, and that I should take it back 
Within a few days he wanted to 
the the 
Christmas holidays he secured a job 


again. 


vo to classrooms. During 
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A Radio Dramatization of an Original Play 


SCHOOL FOR Boys 
and we think the job will be permanent. 
His attitude however, 


has changed from one of hatred to that 


towards school, 


of friendliness. 


The school has been in operation for 
sixteen academic months and there is a 
very worthwhile school pride developing 
among the boys. Some of the reasons 
for this pride may be: 
different from the elemen- 

The grade placement is by 
visitor, when 
what 


L eis 
tary school. 
years. One boy told a 
asked 
grade he was 
in, that he was 
not in a grade 
but in 
**the 
at the 


sity.’’ 


a year, 
same as 
Univer- 
2. Han d- 
work—use of 
machines. 
3. Boy s’ 
school. 

4. Men 
teachers. 

5. Games -—— 
Training in games taught in elementary 
and also some of the 


schools games 


taught in secondary schools. 


6. Projects—A typical seasonal 
project is that of making greeting ecards, 
more particularly at Christmas time, 
from linoleum block cuts, on a more or 
less production basis. This work re- 
quires the ultimate in care and cleanli- 
ness. As a class lesson or exercise it 
acquaints the boy with little more than 
the processes which must be undertaken. 
As a project, however, several pupils 
have sufficient practice to attain a cer- 
tain facility with tools and material and 
to overcome such mistakes as are bound 
to arise. 


About the middle of November last 


ol 











the school were chosen for this work. 


three or four weeks 


about one-half of their time at this par- 


For they spent 


ticular job. One boy automatically 


dropped out, because the care required 
was too tedious for him. 


The first week, each of those remain- 


ing, spoiled one or two blocks but 


eventually acquired a fairly presenta- 


ble stamp. Different scenes and designs 


were collected and made up by the boys 


themselves. By December a collection 


of fifteen stamps of different designs 


had been made, and as each was satis- 


factorily finished, a card was printed 


and catalogued. ‘This catalogue was 
circulated) among the teachers and 
pupils of the school, who bought the 
cards at a cost of ten cents a dozen. 


The value of such a project consists 
in carrying it through from an initial 
inexperience to a finished accomplish- 
ment, and finaliy in turning out a prod 
uct that others will want and for which 
The boys them 
(and by that 
tackle 


they are willing to pay. 
selves derived more thrill 
the 
in securing and delivering or 
had the 
The reason is that they 
but 


were carrying on a miniature business, 


is meant stimulation — to 


things 


ders, than they throughout 


whole project. 
not merely learning, 


were how 


from the manufacture of the product to 


its delivery to the customer. 


i. Use of public address equipment 


in the teaching of history—Teaching 


history to boys of the mental level found 
study of 


aut this school necessitates a 


two problems—what to teach, and how 


to teach it. The first may be settled by 
a comparatively simple test; namely, an 
evaluation of the probable usefulness to 
The SeCC- 
The 


are to be 


the boys of any given topic. 
ond presents more difficulty. 
the that 


pre 


sentation of facts 
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year, six of the most careful boys of 








taught must be made in the most vivid 
and interesting manner possible. More- 
over the employment of all possible 
teaching aids, both visual and auditory, 
should be resorted to if there is to be 
likelihood of the pu 


any retention by 


pils. 


Among the valuable auditory aids 
should be mentioned the so-called public 
address equipment which may be a very 
elaborate installation, with a loudspeak- 
er in each room, or it may be simpler 
in character. For classroom use by a 
teacher who wishes to experiment in 
this field, the 


may consist simply of a microphone, a 


fascinating equipment 


low-power amplifier, and a single loud- 


speaker. This will permit the putting 


on of radio dramas based on the work 


heing taught, as well as many other 


projects such as original newscasts by 


the boys. 


The shows a group. of 


first year boys who have made up their 


illustration 


own plays, and have also presented pre 


pared dramatizations. As will readily 
be realized, this type of dramatization 
eliminates the necessity of memorizing 
Improvising 


lines, makine costumes, or 


settings, and is ideal for classroom use. 

The record of achievement in arith 
metic or any other subject has not been 
marked by any sudden awakening or 
surprising realization of any unsuspect- 
ed ability to work with numbers or any 


The 


tardation apart from actual mental in- 


other medium. real cause of re- 


capacity, is the lack of a proper ground- 
ing in the fundamental principles. This 
foundation 
The 


considerable drudgery and monotonous 


cannot be laid in a day. 


learning of these facts requires 
effort on the part of both pupil and 
the the 


attention on a task which does not pos- 


teacher, and concentration of 
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sess the attractions of novelty is one of than the wishes of his teacher and par- 
the things in which our boys find the ents, has too often and too long been 
vreatest difficulty. the guiding principle of his conduct. He 

Now it may be that inability to at- has yet to learn as Carlyle expressed it, 
tend is due to some mental peculiarity, ‘‘That Would in this world of ours is 
but I am inclined to think that the real a mere zero to Should and for the most 
reason is faulty training in his early part even the smallest fraction to 


vears. Personal inelination, rather Shall.”’ 


COST OF CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES 


CRIME Costs every American citizen one hundred twenty dollars a year, J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation stated reeently.—Delinquency News Letter. 


RO 
COORDINATION OF LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES NEEDED 


GOVERNOR JAMES M. CurLEY of Massachusetts told the Interstate Commission on Crime 
recently in Boston that ‘‘if we could develop the same system of coordination between law 
nforeement agencies that obtains between criminal agencies, the suppression of crime would 
not be a difficult task’’, Austin J. Roche, Buffalo Police Commissioner, declared that ‘‘ crimi 
nal justice in this country is fast deteriorating to the level of a cheap racket’’. 

Delinquency News Letter 


canal ei 
NEW YORK PROBLEM CASES GET SPECIAL POLICE ACTION 


\ ‘‘TROUBLE LIST’’ compiled by the Crime Prevention Bureau of the New York Police 
Department will be used in cooperation with the publie school authorities as a practical step 


to meet the city’s juvenile delinquency problem. Problem children whose names have been 
obtained from the Board of Education will be offered the opportunities created by the Police 
Athletic League. <A trouble list will be made for over three hundred small neighborhood areas 


in New York City. 
Delinquency News Letter 


oe 
HOW MURDERS ARE MADE 


THE CASE of the eleven year old Port Huron, Michigan, delinquent who made the front 
pages late in July for ‘‘drowning his seven year old companion with an oar’’ illustrates the 
difficulty of making the public understand juvenile delinquency. 


Two of the boy’s brothers had been in the Boys’ Vocational School. He himself was on 
local probation for having stolen eighty cents two years ago, and was considered a_ problem 
despite better-than-average intelligence. Lacking a full time probation officer and _ without 
psychiatric service of any kind, St. Clair officials never discovered or corrected the basic 
‘causes of his persistent stealing. Corrective measures consisted of required regular attendance 
at Sunday Sehool for the last two years, regular weekly talks with the volunteer probation 
officer, and occasional placement in the Detention Home. 


The boy’s stealing eventually provided nine dollars which he and three younger com 
panions set out to spend at a beach on Lake Huron. There the four, the oldest eleven and 
the youngest five, were able to rent a rowboat. As the leader was swinging an oar about in an 
oarlock it struck the seven year old and toppled him into water which the older lad appar- 
ently thought was not deep. He rowed on toward a deep-water dock. When he realized that 
the boy was drowning it was too late, and he did not have the courage to tell what had 
happened. 


A vigilant coroner discovered part of the story behind the ‘“‘accident’’ and the news 


papers made it a front page ‘‘murder’’. 
L. J. C.—Delinquency News Letter 
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Third World Congress of 


Workers with Crippled Children 


by Thecla Doniat 


e MISS of the 
Spalding 
Illinois. 
of a report 
superintendents and 

schools, September 26, 


THECLA DONIAT is principal 
School for Crippled Children, Chicago, 
The accompanying article is a_ digest 
delivered by Miss Doniat before the 
principals of the Chicago 
1936. 
HE THIRD WORLD CONGRESS 
of Workers with Crippled Chil- 
dren met in Budapest June 28 to July 
3 and it was my rare privilege to be 
the 
schools for crippled children. 


sent there to represent Chicago 

It was a stimulating, interesting, but 
busy conference. The number of reg- 
istered delegates was an even one hun- 
different 


countries besides Hungary, with a dele- 


dred—representing twenty 
gate each from The League of Nations, 
the International Labor Office and the 
Save the Child Union. 
day with a breakfast conference at seven 
o’clock on the sidewalk terrace of our 
lovely hotel on ‘‘the beautiful blue Dan- 
dead- 


We began each 


ube’’, and we often wound up 
tired at two a. m. after reporting meet- 
ings, writing resolutions, and the like. 

The whole congress was ‘‘under the 
high protection of His Serene Highness 
the Regent of the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary’’ (although Hungary has had no 
acknowledged king for eighteen years!) ; 
and government officials took an active 
part in the entire program. The con- 
gress was opened in the Delegation Hall 
of Parliament by His Excellency the 
Hungarian Royal Minister of the In- 
terior and the same Excellency and his 
wife, Consul 


as well as the American 


and his wife, were our hosts at the most 


d+ 





brilliant and colorful reception in the 
Parade Hall of the Ministry that even- 
ing that it has ever been my good for- 
tune to attend. The formal invitation 
had said, ‘‘Full dress and decorations’’. 

The exhibit of the congress was op- 
ened formally by His Exeelleney the 
Hungarian Royal Minister of Religion 
Publie On that 


sion, the Homerus Chorus, composed of 


and Education. oeca- 
about seventy-five blind men and women 
and named for the blind poet, Homer, 
sang for us. 

We visited the orthopedic wards of 
their Home 
for Crippled Children. In the ortho- 
pedie ward of St. John’s Hospital, they 
These 


Hungary’s hospitals and 


had quite a eraftwork exhibit. 
articles had been made by older boys 
who were visited and taught by boy 
scouts on Sundays, how to while away 
many weary hours. 

The Budapest Home for Crippled 
Children houses about one hundred six- 
ty boys and girls and accepts those pu- 
pils only who can profit by shop train- 
ing The Osear-Helena Heim in Berlin 
is a much larger and more prosperous- 
looking group of buildings, but it is 
the kind of institution. 
About seventy pupils are taught regu- 


much same 
lar academic work in classrooms and at 
their bedsides, with shop training for 
each pupil. 

But a public day school for crippled 
children such as ours in Chicago, or in 
other cities in the United States, they 
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THIRD WorRLD CONGRESS OF WORKERS WITH 


The only 
for 


simply do not know abroad. 
two schools—ambulatory 
erippled children—that I heard of are 
in Austria and in Breslau, each for less 
than one hundred pupils. They were 
summer vacation 


schools 


closed during so [ 
could not visit them. 

Paris is planning to build a special 
school for scoliosis patients only, as an 
initial experiment in a school for the 
handicapped. 

When I spoke to them about Spald- 
the statement which 
seemed to surprise and to interest them 
was this: ‘‘While almost all the 


at our school are born in the 


ing School, one 
most 
children 
United States, a survey made two years 
ago showed that their fathers and moth- 
ers were descendants of thirty-four dif- 
ferent nationalities.’’ They smiled en- 
viously as they thought, ‘‘and they all 
live together harmoniously in one big 


“cc 


happy school!’’ 

European institutions are ahead of 
us, however, in vocational and trade 
training for crippled children, and in 
their placement of the older students 
whom they have trained. 

Also—they are ahead of us in all 
European countries in their speaking 
modern 


knowledge of more than one 


language. 

The official languages of the conven- 
were German, French, and Eng- 
With our badge we wore small 
indicated 


tion 
lish. 
ribbons the 
the languages we could speak: yellow 


eolors of which 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

for German, red for French, and—my 
Irish friends will appreciate this espe- 
cially—green for English! Each speak- 
er gave his address in his own language, 
but translations in each of the three 
available before each 


languages were 


program session. 


Besides Budapest, I visited in Aus- 
tria, Germany, and France. Every- 
where I was struck by the narrow and 
restricted national His 
Excellency, the Minister of the Interior 
in Budapest had put it forcibly when 
he said to me the evening of the recep- 
tion—‘Boundary lines? Where for- 
merly we had only border regulations 
we now have twenty Chinese walls 
around each European country.’’ 


consciousness. 


We heard of Red Cross officials in 
one country instructing their workers 
to go out into the villages to teach peo- 
ple how to seal up ‘‘all their windows 
but one’’ to protect themselves against 
expected gas raids from enemy bombs! 
In another country, government of- 
ficials were debating the relative merits 
of building cellar quarters to hide in 
vs. fleeing to mountain heights where 
gas fumes would be more rarified and 
therefore less dangerous! 


There is everywhere an air of panic 
and of fear of neighbor and of ‘‘any- 
thing may happen any moment’’. Thank 
God for our safer and saner country, 
even during the heated days of a Presi- 
dential campaign! 


GIRL SCOUTING FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


ENGLAND has done remarkable pioneer work through seventeen years in extending Guiding 
(in the United States, Girl Scouting) among the blind, crippled, deaf, and mentally defective. 
At the recent international gathering held in London, they reported 667 Guide companies with 


a total membership of 7,628. 


The purpose of Guiding and Scouting for handicapped girls is to help 
closer touch with normal life, giving them, just 


them into 
share in 


bring 


as far as conditions permit, full 


normal Guide and Scout activities—especially those opening new doors to service for others. 


Reported by Mrs. Louis H. 
the handicapped in America. 
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Council 
Correspondence 


Fifteenth Annual Convention 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil 
dren will be held in Cincinnati on February 
18, 19, 20, 1937. Superintendent Roberts is 
sued a cordial invitation and plans are under 
way for the local arrangements. 

\ portion of the convention program will 
he devoted to projeets by three important 
committees which have been appointed. The 
first committee is on teacher training for ex 
ceptional children with Past-president Charles 
M. Elhott, of Michigan State Teachers Col 
lege, Ypsilanti, as the chairman. This com 
mittee plans to study the present status of 
teacher training and where such courses are 
available, further eonsideration will be given 
to trends and desirable reeommendations. The 
movement for a more adequate program of 
special education is undoubtedly somewhat 
hampered by lack of information and knowl 
edge of supply and demand for properly 
trained teachers. One of the programs of 
the next convention will be given over to this 
committee. 

\ second committee is being formulated to 
consider standards and teaching practices for 
physically handicapped children. The chair 
man of this committee is Miss Olga Lommen, 
of the University of the State of New York 
in Albany. Several subcommittees are being 
arranged, dealing with defects of vision, hear 
ing, orthopedic conditions, and lower vitality. 
This committee hopes to gather information as 
to some of the most approved practices and to 
give a preliminary report of the program at 
the Cincinnati meeting. 

The third committee is to report on re 
search projeets which have been completed on 
various phases of work with exceptional chil 
dren. This committee will also recommend 
problems of research which may be under 
taken by the Council or interested members. 
Further announcement of this committee will 
be made in the next issue of the Journal. 


Other features are being planned, including 


56 


exhibits which will be under the general di 
rection of Vice-president Edward H. Stullken, 
Principal of the Montefiore School in Chi 
cago. 

Since Cineinnati is the center of a large 
population area, a fine meeting with a record 
attendance is expected. 

HARRY J. BAKER, President. 


General 
Correspondence 


A Note About Non-Readers 


THE DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED in attempting 
to assist the child of normal intelligence who 
does not learn to read warrants publication 
of any bit of evidence that gives more in 
formation about the problem. In a general 
survey of children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades in the Ann J. Kellogg School in 
Battle Creek some revealing and challenging 
information about children of this type was 


discovered. 


There were 284 children in the grades sur 
veyed. Of this number, thirty-seven were re 
ceiving intensive remedial assistance in read 
ing and were classified as remedial reading 
cases. There were no differences in the life 
age between the remedial and general group. 
here were no significant differences as mea 
ured by the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 
The average I. Q. for each group was 100 with 
a normal distribution for the general group, 
but a skewed curve to the right for the 
remedial group brought about by the facet 
that no children with an I. Q. below 90 were 
included. The average reading skill in the 
fourth grade was two years below the aver- 
age for the general group, in the fifth grade 
two and one-half years below, and in the 
sixth grade three and a half years below. 


The Pintner-Maller Pupil Portrait test with 
its accompanying socio-economic rating was 
administered. The statements had to be read 
to the remedial group and rather free discus- 
sion of the implications involved was permit- 
ted. Although this procedure might be criti- 
cized, it resulted in these children having a 
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rather good understanding of the test items 
with a corresponding frank rating. As com- 
pared to the general group, 41 per cent of 
the remedial group were in the lower quar 
tile with only 6 per cent in the first quarter. 
These results would seem to indicate that this 
group of children are very much out of har 
mony with the rest of the social world. On 
the socio-economic rating, 41 per cent fell in 
the lowest quartile of the general group with 
16 per cent in the first quartile, suggesting 
that this factor must receive recognition when 
considering the problems of these children. 
With the assistance of the faculty and stu 
Battle Creek College, under the di 
Howland, 


dents of 


rection of Mrs.  Ivalelare rather 


complete and carefully administered measures 


of physical fitness were secured. Raw _ scores 
were converted into T-scores, and the mean 
score for the general group was 50.2 f .0707, 
and for the remedial group 55.9 137, the 
difference of the two means being 5.7 . LOS, 


This is statistically a very significant differ 
ence, and is a finding which should be a chal 
lenge to further investigation. Is it possible 
that these children are physically a superior 
group, or have they compensated for certain 
intellectual inadequacies by developing greater 


adequacy in the physical activities? 


Roy F. Street, Director 
Mental Hygie ne 
Ann J. Kellogg School 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 


A Boy’s View of His School’s Program 


@ The accompanying is an excerpt from a 
etter written by a gifted boy to a former class 
mate It might have been more appropriately en 
titled, If we teachers could only see ourselves as 
uur pupils see us!’’ 


[ AM VERY SORRY that I have not writ 
ten before, I have been thinking myself busy 
during the vacation. It is really the most 
frequent mind to be in during such periods; 


because what else are vacations good for? 
school 


Plenty of 
but just about as it 


things are happening at 
was in the fifth grade. 
At present we are in the new high school with 
When 
it’s just about as it was in the 


about fifty pupils in the eighth grade. 
I said that 
fifth grade I mean that we are 
ly the same things in just 
way. Of course, I am only talking about so 


learning near 
about the same 


cial science and English when I say this. 


Last year we started (or the teachers start 
ed us most likely) into getting enthused about 
This was for the 

started at 
for it. First 


having a housewarming. 
home economies rooms. So we 
every possible end to get ready 
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we threw rugs and furniture around and later 
studied about them. I was on the group to 
determine differences and likenesses between 
I for- 


got to mention that the living room is more 


the Early American and Colonial styles. 


or less rigged up like something Colonial. We 
had lots of fun debating about differences be 
tween styles and periods; but never got any 
I had to look up about wallpaper. 1 
report to the 
wall- 


place. 
mediocre 
any Colonial 


giving a 
there wasn’t 
paper, or if there was we shouldn’t have it. 


remember 
class that 


This went on for a month and a half. By 


then it was really boresome. Then somebody 
got the idea of a noble experiment; and we 
started making a book. I also forgot to men- 
tion that we were made to sew tea towels. 
Very menial About the book, every 
body had to write a paper and there was an 
editorial board which put it together. 

After the book was written some of the 
people copied it in manuscript writing and 
the rest of us were strictly drilled in etiquette. 
This was because it was to be a formal oe 
much introducing that 
will ever try to in- 
But the 

seven 


labor. 


casion. I learned so 
I don’t know whether I 
troduce anybody the rest of my life. 

thing finally February the 
teenth. And how it came off. For one thing, 
if you walked across the floor and then shook 
hands with somebody he would get a shock of 
static electricity. For another, many minor 
disturbances happened, not the least of which 


came off 


when the elevator stuck. 

Then we started on a study about (a given 
had recuperated, and I was 
in the group studying education. The other 


town), after we 


three groups were: industry, stores and mar 
Altogether I don’t 
as we did on the house 


kets, and publie welfare. 
think we got as far 
warming campaign because we had no definite 
But it went o. k. 
done before we decided anything. 
real thing I learned was that there is a fire 


and luckily we got 
The only 


goal. 


engine manufacturer in (a given town). 
When the fall quarter started things really 
happened. We were debating about how, what, 
were going to study. Being at 
worth all the 
boresome hours we had spent at class before. 


and why we 
class those several days were 
We arrived at a fairly good compromise. It 
was that the whole class would study Trans 
portation, Communication, Publie Utilities, and 
Government, in order of appearance. So far 
we are done with transportation. 

I side tracked 
‘‘Why big cities are big.’’ 
got rid of the thing fairly well. 
pamphlet out of the reports 


considerably into studying 
I really think I 
We are go 
ing to write a 
but it hasn’t materialized yet. 

Contributed. 
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Editorials 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The good citizen’s duty and privilege. 


PEDAGOGIC DISCORDS 
Subscribing to the 


individual 


doctrine of adequate 


adjustments for differences, while 


marking pupils by a system based on a single 


standard of excellence. 


WE ARE the addi 


tion of 


VERY HAPPY to announce 
educators to the 


They are MauJor 


seven prominent 


Journal’s advisory board. 
FRANK L. BEALS, assistant superintende nl of 
charge of special education, Chica 
Dr. EpGar A. DoLu, director of 
j The Training 
Mr. CHARLES 
and di 


State 


schools tit 
go, Lllinois; 
the department of research, 
School, Vineland, New Jersey; 
M. Euuiorr, head of the 
reclor of special 
Normal 
McLerop, 


Cheyenne, Wyoming; 


department 
Michigan 
Miss BEATRICE 
special education, 
Mort, di 
education, 


New 
EDWARD TRAVIS, profes 


education, 
College, Ypsilanti ; 
director of 
Dr. Pau R. 
school oO] 


University, 


slate 
rector of the advanced 
Teachers College, Columbia 
York City; Dr. LEE 
sor of psychology and director of the psycho 
logical and speech clinic, State University of 
Iowa, lowa City; Dr. PAaut ANDREW WITTY, 
professor of education and director of the 
Northwestern Uni 


psycho-educational clinic, 


versity, Evanston, Illinois. 


assistant director of 
National Educa 
States, of 


Dr. Ivan A. BOOKER, 


the Research Division of the 
United 


organization at the 


Association of the 
ficially that 
Chicago convention of the International Coun 


tion 
represented 


cil last February. Besides bringing greetings 


from the executive secretary of the Associa- 


delivered a address on the sub- 
Cooperation in the Interests of Ex 


We are sorry that lack of 


tion, he short 


ject of 
ceptional Children. 
space in past issues hag prevented the publi 
cation of his paper. We have, however, had 
so many requests to publish a poem that he 
October, 1935, issue of the 
Elementary Principal, 
herewith by permission of Dr, 


quoted from the 
National 
presenting it 


Booker and the publishers. 


that we are 
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LAMENT OF A NORMAL CHILD 


1 was strolling schoolhouse, when | 


past a 
spied a sobbing lad. 
His little face was sorrowful and pale. 
‘*Come, tell me why you weep,’’ 1 said, ‘‘and 
why you seem so sad.’’ 
And thus the urchin lisped his tragic tale: 
‘*The school where 1 go is a modern school 
With 
And there they cling to the modern rule 


Of ‘Cherish the 


numerous modern graces 


Problem Cases.’ 


From nine to three 1 develop Me 


1 dance when 1’m feeling daney. 


Il everywhere lay on with a creaking crayon 
The colors that suit my 
But 


Deserted, ignored | 


Tancy. 


when the commoner tasks are done, 
stand. 

For the rest have complexes, every one; 
Or a hyperactive gland. 

Oh, how can I ever be reconciled 
To my hatefully normal station? 
Why wasn’t 1 trained for 


With an fixation? 


a problem child 


interesting 


[ dread the sound of the morning bell 
The iron has entered my soul. 

I’m a square little peg who fits too well 
In a square little hole. 

For seven years in Mortimer Sears 


Has the Oedipus angle flourished; 
And Jessamine Gray she cheats at play 
Because she is undernourished. 

The teachers beam on Frederick Knipe 
With scientific gratitude, 

For Fred, they claim, is a perfect type 
Of the attitude. 

And Cuthbert Jones has his temper riled 


anti-social 


In a way professors mention. 


But L am a perfectly normal child, 
So I don’t get the least attention. 


The others jeer as they pass me by. 
They titter without 
‘He’s perfectly normal,’ they shrilly cry, 
‘With perfectly normal parents.’ 

For I learn to read with a normal speed, 


forbearance, 





L answer when I’m commanded. 

Infected antrums don’t give me tantrums ] 

I don’t even write left-handed. f 
J 
2 


I build with blocks when they give me blocks 
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When it’s busy hour, 1 labor 

And 1 seldom delight in landing socks 
On the ear of my little neighbor. 

So here, by luckier lads reviled, 

1 sit on the steps alone. 

Why couldn’t 1 be a Problem Child 
With a case to call my own? 


Why wasn’t 1 born a Problem Child 
With a complex of my own?’’ 
PHYLLIS MCGINLEY. 


Council-Chapter News 


Chapter membership is «an 
adopted some years ago to make it possible 
for local groups of ten or more persons, in 
terested in the problems of the exceptional 
child, to affiliate with the International Coun 
reduced The regulations per 
such that 


arrangement 


cil at a rate. 


taining to memberships stipulate 
applications and dues shall be acceptable only 
through the properly designed officers of the 
local organization concerned. Consequently, 
chapter members, when making out their re 
newals on the blanks furnished them should 
send them with their dues to their respective 
local organizations. 


The New York City Chapter are 


in a most interesting project, that of produe 


ngage 
engaged 


ing a film library of the activity programs in 
the ungraded classes. Anne M. Goodrich, a 
member of the New York City Junior League, 
and well known for her motion picture pho 
tography of nursing procedures, volunteered to 
do the photographing. 

To date five films have been photographed, 
four by Miss Goodrich, and one by a teacher, 
Miss 

l. World Friendship 

responsibilities, social relationships, and 


Margaret Gorman. The subjects are: 
featuring individual 


service (Junior Red Cross slogan). 
Birthday 


the influence of seasonal topics. 


2. Abraham Lincoln’s showing 


3. Transportation, World Goes Round, An 
imal Placques—showing influence of the 
Century of Progress, the press, and the 
circus. 

4. Marionettes, Circus, Gardening—showing 


influences of out-of-school observation. 


5. Variety of Activities Programs. 


General News 


The Department of Lip Reading of the 
National Education Association elected the 
following officers at the Oregon meeting this 
year. PRESIDENT, Miss Eliza C. Hannegan, 
24 Washburn Avenue, Portland, Maine; VIcE- 
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PRESIDENT, Miss Mary E. Van Horn, 360 E. 
oUth Street, New York, New York; Secretary, 
Miss Marie K. Mason, Ohio State University, 
Department of Speech, Columbus, Ohio. 


The American Psychological Association 
will hold its next annual meeting on Septem 
ber 1-4, 1937, at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Dr. Edward Chace 
Tolman, Professor of Psychology at the Uni 
versity of California, Berkley, is the newly 
elected president. Professor Donald G. Pater 
son, Department of Psychology, University of 
Official 
addressed to the 


Minnesota, continues as secretary. 


communications should be 


secretary. 


Forty-Eight per cent of the nurses avail 
able for community services in the United 
States are paid from private funds. On the 
other hand, the public health nursing service 
is the largest single item among public health 
expenditures—about one-third to 
the tax funds for public health goes to pay 
for public health nurses. Yet the total 
ber of nurses now serving the country, how 
ever, amounts to only one-third of the num 
ber needed in communities. Public health 
nursing organizations have suffered a ten per 
cent reduction in income, while the volume of 
free service has had to be increased. Na 
tional Health 


one-half of 


num 


Couneil. 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States 


announced 


Commissioner of Education, has 
that ‘‘The National Survey of Visual Instrue 
tion just completed by the United States Of 
fice of Education, with few exceptions, re 
that Nation’s 280,000 public and 
private schools are poorly equipped with mo- 
film radios 


veals our 


tion-picture projectors, supplies, 
and other 


transmission of knowledge and ideas with the 


visual-audio aids necessary for the 

effectiveness which is now possible. 
‘Our than 

000,000 men, women, and children in the quest 


prac 


schools accommodate more 33,- 


for education. These schools provide 
tically a virgin field for silent and sound mo 
tion-picture projectors and equipment, radios, 
and the many other similar aids needed in the 


modern classroom.’’ 


Mrs. Elias Michael. It is with deep re- 
gret that the Missouri Society for Crippled 
Children records the loss of one of its most ac- 
tive workers, Mrs. Elias Michael, who passed 
away at her She had 
been vice-president since the society was or- 
ganized in 1927 and had furthered its work 
in many ways. She was important 
factor in the development of the Missouri As- 
sociation for Oecupational Therapy which or- 


home September 7. 


also an 
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ganization she had served as president during 
recent years. 

Mrs. Michael’s work and influence knew no 
limits. The Elias Michael School for Crippled 
Children, named after her husband, and the 
Missouri Society with which she had been so 
closely identified, will bear testimony to her 
high sense of duty to others less fortunate.— 
Excerpt from the Society’s News Letter. 


An International Congress of Child Psy- 
chiatry will be held in Paris, France, July 
24 to 28, 1937, immediately after the Interna 
tional Congress of Mental Hygiene. The 
Congress will be in three sections to each of 
which a subject is assigned. Many repre 
sentatives from different nations will submit 
reports on each subject. The sections with 
their respective topics are: 

1. General Psychiatry—The conditional re 

flexes in child psychiatry ; 

2. School Psychiatry—Methous of educa 
tion conformable to the intelligence 
troubles and character of the child; 

Juridicial Psychiatry—Mental debility 
as a cause of juvenile delinquency. 


The President of the Committee of Or- 
ganization is Dr. C. Heyer, 1 Avenue Emile 
Deschanel, Ville, Paris. Psychiatrists and 
educators in the United States are invited to 
Inquiries may 





participate in the Congress. 
be addressed to Dr. Heuyer. 


The American Association of Social Work- 
ers, national professional social work organ 
ization, the roots of which extend back to 
1912, has nine thousand five hundred and fif 
ty-two members, selected on the basis of edu 
cation, training, and demonstrated proficien 
cy as social workers. There are sixty-eight 
chapters of the association in the forty-eight 
states of the United States and its posses 
sious. The association has published The 
Compass, monthly journal of social work ac 
tivities, since 1920. 

The purpose of the organization is to in 
crease the effectiveness of social work in 
meeting the needs of persons who come to it 
for any of the forms of assistance which so 
cial work performs. The membership voice in 
the association is expressed in the annual dele- 
gate conference and in the election of offi 
cers and the executive committee. A national 
office is maintained which is supported en 
tirely by dues and contributions from mem 
bers. 


The variety of services involved in the vo- 
cational rehabilitation of disabled persons 
under the terms of the national vocational re 
habilitation act is indicated in a digest of re 
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ports irom State rehabilitation depariments 
recently issued by the teaerai Office of uuu 
cation. 

Ut the 9,422 persons rehabilitated last year, 
3,0UU Were given trang in institutions Lo ut 
tue TOr specie Occupations. zAlmOst 4,2U0U 
Were given trailing for employment in au in 
dustrial establishment or shop. I’hysical res 
turation Was provided, through couperation 
With hospitals, clinics, and wellare organiza 
tions, tor almost 8UU. Approximateiy 2,UUU 
Were prepared tor employment of some kind 
by bemg titted with artificial appliances sucu 
as hands, arms, and legs. ‘lhrough funds 
provided by the Federal Emergency Ketiet 
Administration maintenance or living expenses 
were provided for 829 disabled persons while 
they were being trained for employment or 
undergoing physical restoration. In addition, 
placement in employment consistent with their 
abilities and handicaps was provided for sey 
eral thousand persons. 


Sight Conservation Progressing. The 
steady progress in the United States toward 
elimination of the principal causes of vision 
impairment and total loss of sight is described 
by the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness in its 21st Annual Report entitled 
Looking Forward. ‘‘To those engaged in the 
work of sight conservation the accomplish 
ment of the past promises an ever-decreasing 
number of needlessly blind,’’ Says the report, 

In releasing the report, Mr. Lewis H. Car 
ris, managing director, said: ‘*‘The means of 
safeguarding the eyes of infants at birth, of 
conserving the sight of school children, and of 
protecting the eyes of industrial workers are 
becoming more and more generally known, 
The American public is showing its eager 
ness to take advantage of the research and 
experience of the thousands of doctors, nurses, 
educators, safety engineers, illumination ex 
perts, social workers, and others who are de 
voting their energies to this cause.’’ 

The report discloses an eighty per cent in 
crease, during the last decade, in the number 
of sight-saving classes for the education of 
school children with seriously defective vision. 
There were 260 of these special classes in 1925, 
and 476 in 1935, despite the smaller budgets 
of local departments of education in recent 
years. Approximately 6,000 boys and girls are 
now enrolled. The Society estimates, how 
ever, that 44,000 additional school children 
are in need of the special facilities and teach 
ing methods afforded by sight-saving classes, 
if they are to receive a full and normal edu 
cation without injury to the eyes and with 
out strain upon their physical and nervous 


systems. 
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Miss Leonard Resigns. Announcement was 
made in the October issue concerning the resig 
nation of Miss Bessie N. Leonard as princi 
pal of The Clarke School for the Deaf. After 
having served in the dual capacity of director 
of teacher education and principal since 1922, 
she voluntarily relinquished her duties this 
year as principal (effective as of September 
1), to devote all of her time to teacher educa- 
the 
her prin- 

Clarke 


tion. During 
years of 
cipalship 
School made great 
the 


construe- 


strides. In 


way of 


tion there were 
added the Skin- 
ner Building, 


housing industrial 








arts and other 
shops for boys; 
the Coolidge 
Building, excel 
lent ly equipped 
for home eco 


nomies, and house 
hold, industrial, and fine for 
and a large addition to Hubbard Hall making 


science 


arts girls; 


possible additional class rooms, a 
laboratory, recreation rooms and conservatory. 
There a research depart- 
ment to investigate methods of instruction and 
connected 


was also established 
problems 


deaf. 


hereditary and biological 
with the the 

During the last decade satisfactory hearing 
aids have been devised for group instruction. 
Miss Leonard immediately discerned their 
value and the Clarke School consequently is 
of these 


edueation of 


well equipped with different types 
modern teaching aids. 
In the future Miss Leonard’s time will be 


devoted exclu 


sively in sharing 


her rich experi 
the 
voung people who 
cleet to 
at Clarke 

She is a 


enees with 
prepare 
School. 
life 
the 


Associa 


member of 


Ameriean 


tion to Promote 
the Teaching of 


Speech to th , 
deaf, for 


two vears as a 


served 





member of the 
council 
1928 has 


advisory 


of that and sinee 
been a board 
The the 


outstanding educator to earry on the work of 


organization, 
member of its 


of directors. 


earnest search of trustees for an 
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the school has resulted in the appointment 
and acceptance of the position by Dr. Frank 
H. Reiter of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Reiter was the chief of special educa 
tion in the Department of Public Instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. He is 
a graduate of Kutztown State 
Teachers’ College, of Muhlenberg College, of 
the Mount Airy Lutheran Semi- 
nary, and he earned the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. teacher for five years in 
the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf at 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia; instructor of psy 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania; 
and director of the Psycho-Edueational Pub- 
lie School Clinie in Newark, New Jersey. 

Among the which Dr. 
Reiter holds membership are the National Edu 
eation Association, the American Psychological 


Pennsylvania 


Theological 


teiter was a 


organizations in 


Association, the elinie section of the Ameri 
ean Psychological Association, the Ameriean 


the National Couneil of 


Pennsylvania 


Genetic Association, 
Parenti 


of Clinieal 


Edueation, Association 
Psychology, and Sigma Ni. 


Education Meetings 
THE ADVANCE 
City, Wa ik 





ASSOCIATION FOR 
ScIENCE—Altlantic 


AMERICAN 
MENT OF 
January 2, 1937. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
CHILDREN—Fifteenth annual 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
February 18-20. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


ERS — 


EXCEPTIONAI 
convention 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
TEACH 
meeting.—St. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Twenty-second annual 


= 


December 27-28. ‘*Ge 


Missouri 
World 
subjects 
had 


Teachers 


Louis, 


ography in Relationships’? will be 
the 


ean be 


considered. Informa 


Miss 


Indiana, 


$ mer 
among 


tion from Erna Grass 


muk, 


vania. 


College, Pennsvl 


OKLAHOMA SOcIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
ANNUAL MEETING, Oklahoma City, Okla 
homa—December 1. 

THe WorRLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSO 
CIATIONS—Seventh biennial conference, Tok 
yo, Japan—August 2-7, 1937. 

s . 

New Publications 
sROWN, Estuer L.— Social Work as a Pro 
fession—120 p.—1936-—Russell Sage Foun 
dation, New York—eloth, 75ec. 

Deseribes current conditions in the field 


of social work, and considers the education 


and training requirements, number and dis 
tribution of persons in the profession, sal 
national and recent 


aries, organizations, 


trends. 











COMMITTEE FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF DEN 
TAL DISEASE (assisted by Alan Deverall and 
Mabel Reynolds)—Report on the Influence 
of Diet on Caries in Children’s Teeth (Medi 
cal Research Council Special Report No. 
211)—137 p.—1936—H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice, London, England—paper, 65ce. 

The general objective of the investiga 
tion was to test the validity of the theory 
that a dominant factor in determining the 
structure of teeth and their resistance to 
decay was the nutritional condition of the 
body, and more particularly the supply of 
specific food elements offered to the teeth 













in early life. 





if 


AVIS, Rospert A.—Psychology of Learning 
489 p.—1935—McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York—cloth, $3.00. 

A textbook for both undergraduate and 
graduate students in departments of edu- 
eation and psychology. It outlines the 
content and objectives of educational psy 
chology, basing them upon an analysis of 
thousands of objective studies. Each topic 
is developed inductively so- that the stu 
dent may test the soundness of the con 
clusions on the basis of evidence. 
DOMBROWSKI, JAMES—The Early Days of 
Christian Socialism in America—224_ p. 
1936—Columbia University Press, New 
York—eloth, $3.25. 

The purpose is to present the background 


















of present-day social Christianity so as to 
clarify the place of religion in a changing 
world. Traces the historieal roots and 
gives the biographies of a number of Amer 









ican leaders. 

GESSELL, A. AND THoMpson, H.—Infant Be 
havior—343  p.—1934—MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York—cloth, $3.00. 

The report of a unique investigation of 
mental development in normative infants in 
the first year of life, conducted under 
scientifieally controlled conditions of ob 
servation. The book deals mainly with find 













ings and genetic interpretations, delineat- 
ing in non-technical language the growth of 
posture, locomotion, prehension, speech, and 
adaptive and social behavior. 
GreGe, F. M. AND ROWELL, HuGH GRANT 
Gregg-Rowell Health Studies—575 p.—1935 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York—cloth, $1.12. 
A textbook for grades seven and eight, 
utilizing an induction-experimental method 
of learning elementary health principles 










and habits. 

HAMILTON, GoRDON—Social Case Recording— 
190 p.—1936 — Columbia University Press, 
New York—cloth, $2.50. 

A guide book both for students and those 
in the field. 
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LEWIn, Kurt—Dynamic Theory of Person 
ality—286 p.—1935—McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York—cloth, $3.00. 

The book represents a departure in ex 
perimental method in psychology, and gives 
a description of the facts, laws, and the- 
ories claimed to have been yielded by its 
application to a variety of psychological 
problems. 

MORLAN, GEORGE—America’s Heritage From 
John Stuart Mill—209 p.—1936—Columbia 
University Press, New York—cloth, $2.00. 

Examines the part the writings and phil- 
osophy of John Stuart Mill have played in 
providing the basie individualistic philoso 
phy of America. Covers the fields of 
economics, government, and education, with 
the emphasis on education. 

OTto, Henry J.—Promotion Policies and 
Practices in Elementary Schools—171 p.— 
1935—Edueational Test Bureau, Ine., Min 
neapolis, Minnesota—cloth, $1.50. 

A study of the theories, policies, and prac 
tices of administrators and teachers of thir- 
ty-five school districts in northern Illinois. 
Final chapter devoted to interpretations 
and recommendations. 

SHOEMAKER, ERVIN C.—Noah Webster, Pio- 
neer of Learning—347 p.—1936—Columbia 
University Press, New York—cloth, $4.00. 

Provides a biography of Noah Webster 
which emphasizes not merely his part as the 
dictionary man but pays particular atten- 
tion to his activities and accomplishments as 
the first American pioneer of learning and 
education. 

SKINNER, CHARLES E.—Educational Psycholo- 
gy—754 p.—1936—Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York—cloth, $3.00. 

An elementary textbook for students of 
education and teachers. It is the result of 
a cooperative undertaking in which twenty- 
five psychologists and educators from twen- 
ty-two different colleges and _ universities 
participated. The psychological viewpoint is 
eclectic. Structuralism, Functionalism, Be- 
haviorism, Purposive and Hormie Psycholo- 
gy, Gestalt Psychology, Organismie Psy- 
chology, and still other so-called schools 
have contributed something to this volume. 

STONE, CLARENCE R.—A Graded Vocabulary 
for Primary Reading—63 p.—1936—Web- 

. ster Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—paper, 50c. 

A vocabulary list of two thousand words, 
arranged in seven lists, from pre-primer 
level to third reader. The purpose is to 
assist authors and teachers in constructing 
reading materials of various types, includ- 
ing reading tests, carefully graded with 
respect to vocabulary. Can also be used in 
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eases where a controlled vocabulary is im 


portant. 
Better Primary 
Webster 
Missouri- 


Readina 1936 


536 P- 







Publishing St. Louis, 


-cloth, $2. 


Company, 
25. 


the 


reading, 


to 
and 


This book attempts to show road 
a better 


presents 


in 
to 
reading in a 


balance primary 







solutions present-day problems 





econerete 











in primary way. 
WAGONER, Lovisa C 


Children 997 p- 


.—Observations of Young 
1935—MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York—paper, $2.00. 

A manual of 
and 
material 


hundred outlines 
observation, 


to suit 


over 


for 


one 
suggestions providing 
for selection individual 
In addition, it the edu 


cational principles underlying nursery school 


needs. discusses 













teaching. 
WATTENBERG, 
Front 


Press, 


the 

Columbia 

cloth, $2.75. 
associations 

to the re 

1934, and 1935. 

of 


WiLtIAM W.—On 
218 p.—1936 
New York 

the teachers’ 


and 


Educa 
tional Uni 
versity 

Shows how 
New York 
trenchment 


The 


of 
reacted 
1933, 


all 


Chieago 
of 
studied 


drives 


author types organiza 















tions—about two hundred groups in all. 
Most of the material was gathered at first 
hand, some from newspaper reports, some 












by interviews, much by attending meetings, 


and some by studying the records of teach 
ers’ organizations. It eovers the kinds of 


organizations in existence, the scope of the 
membership, the part played by leaders, the 


part played by average and the 


members, 


results achieved. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogue of the Grenfell Collection 
Books Physical Education in the 
of Education Library, (27.239) 65e. 


Convention for Facilitating the 


of 


on Board 


Internation 


al Circulation of Films of an Educational 
Character. Geneva, Oetober 11, 1933, (Mis 
ecellaneous No. 3, 1935) 15¢. 

Mental Deficiency. Extract from the 21st 


annual report of the Board of Control, 1934, 
(70.6.11.34) 20¢. 

Seventh Report of the Proceedings of the 
Scottish Advisory Committee the Wel 
fare of the Blind, 1931-34. (49.9995 10¢. 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Health, 1934-5. (Cmd. 4978) $1.50. 
Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board 
of Control, 1934, Part IT. Mental disorders, 
mental deficiency, ete. (70.6.1.34) 50c. 
British Library of Information, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, New York. 












on 


Buros, Oscar K.—Educational, Psychological, 
and Personality Tests of 1933, 1934 and 


1936 
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Please mention the JouRNAL, when writing to advertisers 





1935.—83 p- 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
The bulletin 
nual test bibliographies. A 
list of over 500 tests, including state wide 
testing programs. 
COMMITTEI SoctAL VALUES IN 
PicturEsS—Secrets of Success—44 
—15e—A 


presenting 


1936— Rutgers University, 


50e. 
series of an 


second of a 


eross classified 


ON MOTION 


p.—1936 
discussion leaders 


manual for 


an approach to the problem of 


character education through the use of the 
motion picture. 
CORNELL, EtHet L.—Special Provisions for 


Mentally Retarded and Gifted Children in 
New York State—36 p.—1935—University 
of the State of New York Press, Albany 
15¢. 

ENGLISH BoarD oF EpucatTion—Charts Illus 


trating Education Administration in Eng 
land and Wales—4l p.—1936—$¢1.25 H. 
M. Stationery Office, London, England. 


Prepared to visitors from abroad a 


give 


pictorial view of the organization and the 
working of the educational system in Eng 


land and Wales. 
Numbers 1 
terest 


The charts are 12’’x9%4’’. 
5a inelude matter of general in 
to 
the 
educational 


relating the educational system 
divided 


de 


as 


a whole, and remainder are 


among various branches, 


partments, and functions, 
















Child’s chair. 
































We manufacture a very complete 
line of wheel chairs and cripple 
machines for use indoors or on the 
street. Models for children as well 
as adults Write for our free cata 
log; be sure to ask about the 
COLSONAIRE, the NEW_ stream 
lined whee] chair, 








The Colson Corporation 
365 Ceder St., Elyria, Ohio 
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GLUECK, ELEANOR T.—Evaluative Research in 
Social Work—1936—Columbia University 
Press, New York—25c. 

Principles of procedure worked 
Dr. Glueck in her research in the 


out by 
field of 


criminology with suggestions of how they 


might be applied to other branches of so- 

cial work. 

LeaHy, Auice M.—The Minnesota Home 
Status Index—4 p.—1936—The University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis—10c each; 
$2.00 per hundred. 

A seale for measuring urban home envir 
onment, 
Education Op 

States Office of 

10e. 


LOMBARD, ELLEN C.—Parent 
portunities—1936—United 
Education, Washington, D. C.- 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 

Healthy Children—32 p.—1936—10¢e 

For parents, teachers, and study groups. 

Organized Safety by Organized Parents and 

1936. 

Young Lives in a Modern World 

A revised edition of the program 

title ‘‘A Public 

junior-senior high 


ERS 


Teachers—16 P- 
16 p. 
1936—de 
formerly issued under the 
Welfare 


parent 


Program’’ for 


school teacher associations. 


NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAT CONFERENCE—An 
Appraisal and Abstract of Available Infor 


Ontario School Ability 


Examination 
HARRY AMOSS 


Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, 
Ontario, Canada, formerly 
Acting Superintendent, 

O. S. D. 

Author of 
TRAINING HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 
A performance test for among 
ehildren who are deafened or lack- 
ing in speech or language facility. 


Standardized among 


use 


deafened, foreign 
and mentally handicapped chil 
dren to correlate closely with the Stan 
ford Revision Examination. 
Manual ........ o's WG Citesae CA 
Practical Set of Materials plainly 

but substantially made and boxed 


speaking 


1.75 


2.50 


to carry in an overcoat pocket 
Manual and Practical Set together. . 
Examination Forms, Pkg. 50 


Prices net, postage 


Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


extra. 


Please mention the JOURNAL, 


mation on Plumbing as an 
1936—10c; quantity orders at cost. 


Occupation— 


The first two in a series of pamphlets de 
scribing opportunities and requirements in 
range prepared 
primarily for the use of coun- 
and rewritten 
in popular style by a professional author 
for the use of high school students, and 
condensed into a four-page leaflet under the 
title ‘‘What It Takes To 


a wide of occupations, 
teachers, 
heen 


selors, parents, has 


3e a Plumber.’’ 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EpuCcATION—Good 
References on Parent Education—12 p.— 
1936—Washington, D. C. 


TESTS 


Ontario School Ability Exami- 
1936, The 


AMoss, HARRY 


nation—54 p. Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, cloth, $2.50. 
The this 


to measure intelligence, 


purpose of performance test is 


native or acquired. 


It was prepared more 
children who 
other than 
any reason are lacking language ability. 

The test 
attempt to discover some means of deciding 


especially for use 


among are deaf, whose native 


tongue is English, or who for 


was established originally in an 


on eligibility of candidates for admission to 
the Ontario School for the Deaf. It was 
perfected from an early composite examina- 
made up from medifications of the 
Gesell Block Building, the Drever Collins 
Block Design, the Drever Collins Domino, 
-the Knox Cube, the Healy Fernald Puzzle, 
and the Stanford Revision Drawing, Design, 


tion 


and Weight tests. 
All necessary weights and other materials 


accompany the test. 


Periodicals Received 


EDUCATIONAL ABSTRACTS—A 
publication covering a wide range of sub- 
jects. Offices are located at 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

THE Horizon—-A bimonthly Journal devoted 
to the interests of the crippled children. 
Published by The Ontario Society for Crip- 
pled Children, 15 Queen’s Park, Toronto. 

MENTAL WELFARE—Issued by the Central As- 
sociation for Mental Welfare (Incorporat- 
ed) 24, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
Ss. W. 1. 

VISITING TEACHERS 


new bimonthly 


BULLETIN—Official pub- 
lication of The American Association of 
Visiting Teachers, 604 Administration 
Building, 21st and Parkway, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, contains many articles of in- 
terest to people engaged in special educa- 
tion. 
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